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ABSTRACT 



The study reported here had three major objectives: (1) 

assessment of average vocabulary and comprehension levels of Japanese college 
students studying English as a second language (ESL) and comparison of the 
effectiveness of several formats for teaching vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, and listening comprehension; (2) comparison of three media 
(traditional silent-reading, audiolingual methods in a language laboratory, 
and author-designed computer software in a computer laboratory) for teaching 
vocabulary and reading comprehension; and (3) gaining insights into second 
language teaching in general and ESL instruction in Japan in particular. 
Instructional materials were derived from one vocabulary workbook series. 
Subjects were first- through third-year students at six institutions in 
Japan. Results indicate that the intensive vocabulary training methods 
developed for the study were successful in teaching vocabulary usage and 
retention, with reading and listening comprehension improving as more 
vocabulary was mastered. Implications for classroom teaching and for future 
research are outlined. Extensive materials are appended. Contains 293 
references. (MSE) 
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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATION ON : 

“DEVELOPING AND TESTING VOCABULARY TRAINING METHODS AND 
MATERIALS FOR JAPANESE COLLEGE STUDENTS STUDYING ENGLISH AS 



A FOREIGN LANGUAGE” 

This research study had three major objectives. First, it sought to assess average vocabulary 
and comprehension levels of Japanese college students who were studying English as a Foreign 
Language (‘EFL’), to better determine more effective means of instruction for more rapid and successful 
language learning. Next, various vocabulary-training methods and materials were examined, particular- 
ly a series of workbooks known as Wordcraft, produced by Vocab Incorporated 1 (sic) . Vocabulary 
lessons were taught based on these materials, using three different media formats. These were then 
compared to determine their relative effectiveness in helping students to increase their vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, and listening comprehension levels. The relative importance of these three 
essential language skills for developing more general, overall English proficiency was also examined. 

Second, the potential of using Computer-Assisted Instruction (‘CAT) for more effective, 
individualized language learning was carefully considered. Evaluations and subsequent recommenda- 
tions were based upon the use of author-designed vocabulary- training software, primarily constructed 
based upon Wordcraft ’s tape-workbook format. The use of these vocabulary development materials was 
compared in three media settings: 1) using them as traditional, silent-reading texts, 2) using them in a 
Language Laboratory, with the Audio-Lingual (‘ ALM’) Method, and 3) using author-designed 
Computer- Assisted Instructional software in the Computer Lab. In addition to the short-term Wordcraft 
Study done with three groups in the author’s two Rapid Reading classes, a long-term comparison of 
reading improvement over after one academic year was made between these two classes, which used 



1 Wordcraft is a product of Vocab Incorporated. Edited by Bergen Evans, with Ruth Hoffmeyer as 
consultant, in 1969. The owner and address are as follows: Mr. Tony Badko, 3071 South Broad St., 
Chicago, 111. 60608. 



several Audio-Lingual and Computer-Assisted Instructional programs, and two traditionally taught, 
text-based Rapid Reading classes. 

Practical recommendations for Second Language Reading (‘SLR’) vocabulary development are 
then given, based upon actual results of these longitudinal studies, as well as practical vocabulary 
teaching and learning experiments with various college students at six Japanese colleges. The periods 
of instruction varied, depending on the sample, ranging from one month to one academic year, or ten 
months in Japan. 

Third, implications of these findings in the field of Second Language Reading instruction to 
the more general field of Second Language Acquisition are suggested, with a particular focus on 
English education in Japan. The field of Second Language Acquisition (‘SLA’) in brief seeks to show 
how language learners’ internal processing relates to both their linguistic input and output . 2 

For a brief overview of the actual study data and some of the materials used, the reader should 
consult the following Appendices: A. Tables of Japanese College Students’ Reading Levels; B. Scope 
and Sequence Chart and Curriculum Objectives of Various C. A. L. L. Materials; C. Sample Lessons 
for Vocabulary-Training Materials Used in This Study; D. Recommended English for Academic 
Purposes Vocabulary; and E. English Materials Interest Survey, all found at the end of this work. 

Finally, this study should also help to show how essential and beneficial a definite system of 
vocabulary development is for English students in Japan. Applications may then be made to 
comparable teaching and learning situations in other parts of the world as well. 



2 Rod Ellis, Understanding Second Language Acquisition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 



1985 ), 18 . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Some teachers in the field of Teaching English as a Second or Foreign Language, otherwise known 
as T eachin g English to Speakers of Other Languages (henceforth referred to simply as TESOL or 
ESL/EFL), make the c laim that students' proficiency in the English language can be rapidly developed if 
one can just get students to talk more. They seem to think that increased fluency in English can be 
accomplished by merely decreasing class size or increasing the number of conversation classes which 
students are required to take. However, types of instruction and interaction that most help to facilitate 
language learning need to be investigated, based upon actual research in the field of Second Language 
Acquisition (SLA). So far, this has not been done adequately in the four skill areas. 

Although some language teachers and schools in Japan think that “all students really need is 
conversation” 1 (however that vague, general term is defined), the barrier of low vocabulary levels has not 
been faced squarely and is seldom addressed. Yet it is commonly known that effective cross-cultural 
communication-whetber written, spoken, read or heard-depends on having both an adequate background 
knowledge, and a sufficient word bank in the second language being used. Thus one must look at the 
interrelationships between all four basic communication skills-of listening, speaking, reading and writing-- 
and then compare their relative importance in the development of Foreign or Second Language proficiency 
in English. The following research was directed to this end, with a particular focus on developing and 



1 John Wharton, Teaching Tactics for Japan's English Classrooms (Denver: Global Press, 1986), 



40 . 



testing vocabulary-training methods and materials for Japanese college students studying English as a 
Foreign Language. 
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Expi rati on o f Ed ucat i onal and H istorical Set tin g 
The author is based in Japan, where he is working as an English teacher, employed by several 
different Japanese colleges. His comparisons were made both among and between students in these 
schools, and a study was also made of the influence of various foreign language instructional methods, 
materials and motivational levels among these different students. 

English now plays an important role in the Japanese educational system, especially as part of 
many dreaded college entrance exams. However it did not become important until the forced opening of 
Japan to the Western world by Commodore Perry in 1853-54. Especially after the Meiji Restoration of the 
Emperor in 1864, Japan set out on an explicit policy of modernization, including placing greater stress 
upon universal literacy, Western-style education, and the study of foreign languages. It is helpful to outline 
briefly how this policy has affected English language instruction in Japan. Wharton writes, in his Teaching 
Tactics foriapan’s English Classrooms , 

Education has always been of tremendous importance in the pragmatic Japanese society but, 
with the Meiji Restoration of 120 years ago [now 130 years ago], Japan moved its educational 
reforms into high gear in a desperate attempt to catch up technologically with the rest of the 
world. Largely because of the country’s desire to learn as much as possible about foreign 
technology through printed matter, a brutal form of grammar-translation was adopted for the 
learning of English. 

With this method, the Japanese condemned themselves to almost never being able to 
converse with an English speaker but soon were able to read almost anything he might write. 

For the insular Japanese of the time, however, this suited them just fine. 

After WW H, suddenly there appeared real, live English-speakers by the thousands, right there 
in the occupied homeland. Suddenly the focus of English instruction needed to shift from 
written to spoken but change is excruciatingly slow in Japan. 2 



Problems with English Language Education in Japan 
In the case of Japan, foreign language instruction is usually not begun until junior high, which 
begins at age thirteen in the Japanese school system. Socially and linguistically this is not a very natural 
or opportune time to begin. As Ellis stated, a clear pattern can be seen from research in Second Language 




2 Ibid., 40-41. 



